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1 60 Reviews 

The bulk of her book consists of careful and intelligent analyses of seven key 
poems, 'Hymn to Intellectual Beauty', Mont Blanc', Prometheus Unbound, 'Ode to the 
West Wind', 'To a Skylark', Adonais, and The Triumph ofLife, in the light of Shelley 's 
own development of complex and sometimes self-contradictory theories of the 
sublime. Miss Leighton shows that Shelley, like other poets of the sublime, confronts 
landscape and questions that Power, whether externa! or internal, whose presence is 
feit; he celebrates the insufficiency of a language which reaches towards, but fails to 
grasp, its object. This is to make him rather modern while showing his kinship with 
earlier poets of the natural sublime. It is an altogether refreshing view of Shelley. 

University of Southampton A. J. Sambrook 

The Politics of Language ijqi-i8iq. By Olivia Smith. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1984. xiv 4- 269 pp. £19.50. 

Burke, Paine, Godwin, and the Revolution Controversy. Edited by Marilyn Butler. 
(Cambridge English Prose Texts) Cambridge, London, and New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1984. xii + 26opp. £25.00 (paperbound £7.95). 

While differently motivated, and intended for different audiences, these two works 
show the inextricable link between language, politics, and class at the end of the 
eighteenth Century. With the central experience of the French Revolution and the 
intense political struggles in Britain which followed, the attempt to redefine the 
nature of language went hand in hand with the cause of freedom and democracy. 

The thesis of Olivia Smith's fascinating book is that late eighteenth-century 
theories of language were 'centrally and explicitly concerned with class division' 
(p. viii) and that they were used to justify and defend the existing social hierarchy. 
By distinguishing between the languages of the 'refined' and 'civilized', of the 
Vulgär' and 'primitive', conservative theorists such as Bishop Lowth, James Harris, 
and Dr Johnson set out to limit the boundaries of acceptable discourse, thereby 
denying the social and political aspirations of the vulgär. As Olivia Smith makes 
clear, radical writers at the end of the Century challenged the distinction, by 
showing, as Hörne Tooke did, how the refined language was used to serve the State 
through 'metaphysical imposture'; by adopting, as did Daniel Isaac Eaton and 
Thomas Spence, the so-called vulgär language of the 'swinish multitude'; or by 
developing, as did Paine, a language which was neither refined nor vulgär but piain 
and robust. Despite the setbacks of the radicals at the end of the Century, the 
democratization of the language continued, so that after the Napoleonic Wars 
Cobbett managed to achieve an 'intellectual vernacular language': that is, an 
'informal printed language capable of expressing political ideas' (p. x) which 
reached a wide populär audience. 

Olivia Smith traces the complicated and subtle changes in unguis tic attitudes and 
uses in six separate studies. The literary forms are wide-ranging and the authors 
distinct: they include Paine's Rights ofMan; the pamphlets of Eaton, Hannah More, 
and Spence; Hörne Tooke 's grammar The Diversions ofPurley; the reports of William 
Hone's trials for blasphemous libel; the 'Preface' to the Lyrical Ballads; Coleridge's 
Biographia Liter aria\ Cobbett' s Grammar. But while the choice seems somewhat 
arbitrary (the absence of Wollstonecraft, Blake, Hazlitt, and Godwin is notable), 
Olivia Smith uses her chosen authors effectively in marshalling evidence for her 
thesis. Whether discussing the philosophy of language, the role of the particle in 
grammar, printing technology, or political trials, she is invariably acute, pene- 
trating, and persuasive. 

The book is catalogued as 'Sociolinguistics'. Inspired by the effects of the Black 
and Women's movements in the United States, Olivia Smith applies throughout 
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Gramsci's notion of 'hegemony', which she defines loosely as a 'dominant System of 
ideas, held at both conscious and unconscious levels, that keep a society politically 
intact' (p. x). The term pops up in a bewildering variety of contexts, however, and its 
meaning is not always clear or precise. Again, while the interpretation assumes a 
class analysis, the nature of the social groups paired or separated in such phrases as 
'vulgär' and 'refined', the 'lower and middling classes', the 'non-upper class', and 
the 'non-literati' and 'non-literate' is left vague and undefined. But these minor 
blemishes do not detract from the book's overall excellence and its interest extends 
far beyond sociolinguistics. 

Marilyn Butler's anthology consists of extracts taken from the writers involved in 
the political debate inspired by the French Revolution at the end of the eighteenth 
Century. It is primarily intended for students of English prose style. The main texts 
are taken from Burke, Paine, and Godwin, although Paine unfairly gets only half as 
much Space as is accorded to Burke, and the first part of his Rights o/Man is omitted 
entirely. They are accompanied by a large number of shorter extracts from other 
writers, including the intellectuals Mackintosh, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, the 
ministers Watson, Horsley and Wakefield, and the radicals Eaton, Spence, and 
Thelwall. The extract from Hörne Tooke which opens the book is so short and slight 
that it says little, but the inclusion of passages from Hannah More's Village Politics 
and Joseph Ritson's Robin Hood show how from opposite ends of the political 
spectrum the vernacular language was being used as a political tool. The introduc- 
tory essay to the anthology usefully sets the historical context of the controversy, and 
the brief introductions to the authors are backed up by careful notes and a füll 
bibliography. What is most lacking, however, is an appreciation of the unparalleled 
contribution of the revolutionary debate to moral and political theory. 

Marilyn Butler acknowledges her debt to Olivia Smith, and their works show the 
extraordinary ränge and power of the literature inspired by the French Revolution 
and its aftermath. The issues raised are still urgent and the political rhetoric has 
rarely been matched. Taken together, these two books depict dramatically the 
courageous efforts of the radical writers at the turn of the nineteenth Century to free 
themselves and their audiences both from Blake's 'mind-forg'd manacles' and from 
Paine's 'Bastille of the word'. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor Peter Marshall 



The Parish. By John Cläre. Edited with an introduction by Eric Robinson and 
notes by David Powell. Harmondsworth and New York: Viking Penguin. 
1985. 96 pp. £10.00. 

J. W. Tibble's edition of The Poems of John Cläre (London, 1935) included a 1030-line 
version of Clare's satirical poem The Parish; in her edition of the Selected Poems 
(London, 1968) Elaine Feinstein printed a total of 1 186 lines; now, at last, 160 years 
after it was written, we have available the füll text of just over 2200 lines. It is far 
from being Clare's greatest or most representative achievement, but the sheer 
competence with which he works in the tradition of Pope, Goldsmith, and Crabbe 
reveals a dimension of his craftsmanship which is easily overlooked, and his portrait 
of village social life and its protagonists supplies useful Information both for the 
historian and for the Student of Clare's own life. 

The editorial introduction and notes are füll and helpful, drawing on the editors' 
unrivalled knowledge of Clare's writings. The main reservation here is that while 
Eric Robinson has some shrewd points to make againstjohn Barrell's argument that 
The Parish is to be understood primarily in terms of available literary Conventions, 
his own reading Stresses personal factors to an excessive extent. This can create 



